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: ‘Research on fperebnent tr ‘andj peer has been ‘aitea by 
several packécé, ‘including 


nethetic.assunptions about traits; 


overreliance on morale scales as measures of adaptation; and the C 


confounding of cohort, tise of measurement and age effects., An 
' idiographic approach, which focuses on traits that individuals 
. subjectively feel as daportant, may help clarify the. patterns of: 


* change-and stability in adulthood and aging as well as expedite the 


developajent. of better measures of. ada ptation and the use, of — 
. Sequential research designs. (Author) ' 
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Perhaps. the most’ interesting and least understood question 


about the aging Process*ia. how wé change over the course of the 
yearn, in our thinking,® feeling, and experiencing of events. We 


wonder whether those characteristics which we deem the most , 


important aspects of our Selves will be affected. by the passage of N 
time, worrying that we may lose what we: ae the’ Highest or that 

we will become someone we do not like. -Or we consider how. those, a 

problems and traits we do. not like in ourselves will fare over kings : 
whether we will finally overcome habits we feel are limiting or ~ 
unattractive or if our faults'may become like our noses, even more is : 
pronounced over the years. We worry about how our appearance will 4 
change and whether that will drive others away from us. And we ; 
wonder w ther we might become rigid, irritable or foolish or if 
somewhere along the‘ way we might acquire the wisdom and serenity . 
that ,some philosophers have promised as the aiteonan of a good life. 


Compared to the extensive research on cognitive variables, a _ r 
y ; 


‘riéh and s mulating literature on personality dimensions has,not 


emerged Surveying the field, one is struck by the lack of develop- 
ment’ in concepts and theory. .Existing studies often report cén- 

fusing and conf cting findings. It has ‘sometimes been’ argued that 
personality is too vague and undefinable a quality to opfrationalize 


in a meaningful way. The problems that exist in the literature on . 


ly \ 2 : 
personality and aging, however, are not due to the vagueness of the 


eae one but, rather, to-more specific factors, particularly: 


. a le ‘ 


oy 
as veh 
Z e * 
‘ : * re Be ’ ; 
yy the e of a Limited model of personality; 2) reliance on overly 


simple peasures: of adaptation; and 3) insufficient attention’ to the: 


problems inherent in cross-sectional research. . e =) ote 


Agia and Traits: aA Lini ted. Model 5 Se i 
““dme principle, approach to personality and. aging hag been: to , 
look at how much of a given trait is possessed by samples of young” 


and old. . The results of the numerous Btadies that ‘have been made 
has been, the creation of.a canbisine array “of constructs (see Schein, ‘ 
1968; seugarpen, 1977, for reviews) . Among the variables that have 

been measured rg egocentrian, cautiousness, conformity, ego- 

strength, davandatey introversion, dogmatism, risk-taking, rigidity, 
‘sociability, emotionality, power needs, need achYevement, locus of 

control and social responsibility. 

Methodological problems have plagued many of these studies, 

seit a the use of poorly developed measures of unknown reliability; 
differing Operational definitions of the same re ease small 

and self-selected panclae (Schein, 1968; Neugarten, 1977) . pusthes< 
more, while there has been a consensus in the findings of age a 
differences kor some ghavccterieticn, rigidity and caution, for 
example, other dimensions have had contradictory HARILESs Overall, 
there ‘is‘no clear picture of howe personality chan with age, only 
fragments of theories and research findings on*s etimes artificial 


sounding constructs. 
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Recently, multivariate ‘studies have been undertaken which | 
focus on a broader question ~ whether the structure of personality 
changes over sa (see Pierce and chiriboga, 1979; ‘Copta and McCrae; - 
(1976). . " As Pierce’ and Chiriboga (1979) found, howeve ; ting Aimenuted- ‘ 
‘ality or neaning of. factors obtained at one point! in time may be ‘ 


different at Samaeqiext testings, In their Lesgated nel ‘study, 
: assertion, hostility - ‘and social poise, were, defined y somewhat 
different variables in the ‘factor ahalysis‘performed 


of testing. ee one cannot consider just if there have been 


The limitations of both the single trait and mul ivariate 
studies may be related as much to the implicit” assumptions they 
make about personality as to methodological problems. While -enpi- 
asizing the measurement of traits researchers of personality - . & 
and ageng have not taken into sr aa criticisms of the trait 
model. Specifically, the value of measuring traits has been 


questioned because of the low correlations that have generally been 


found between traits and behavior, and between behaviors across 
f\. 8 : 

varipus situations (see Bem and Allen, 1974; x ta 1976, for 
reviews). , a 


a 


| Notting these results, Bem and Allen (1974) suggest sae the 
poor predictions sean traits is due to how they are a eead: i 
stated in the titidfot their article, consistencies in behavior 

should be expected only by "some of the people sone of the time." 


bias argue that most search has beer guided by “nomothethic” 
s 
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% 
assumptions, ts which pide ian trait, @.9., oe is, _con= 
sidered to have ‘the sam ‘ value or meaning to’ each person. ARR this. 


‘perspective someone's behavior is related to how much of that ‘trait 


“he or she has. It. ‘would be anticipated, for example, that a \ 


-y person ‘who scores high on an honesty’ imension would show more 


honest behavior across “sifuations than someone who has rated 
j 


. lower on that dimension. . | ee NY ; = 


. Actording to Bem and beak igs (btay , nhwaver, traits may not 


have the: same value or relevancy ‘fron one 0 peragt to another, and - 
“may predict differently. from one situation to another: They. 
propose, instead, an-"idiographic" model ah parecnatity, in 


* 


which there Mee vc key or pertinent characteristics by which 
individuals define themselves. What these defining dimensions are » 

’ ; 4 . A 
vary from ene person to another. Furthermore, individuals would 


¢ 


be expected to be relatively consistent in behaviors across situations | 
for those characteristics which are pertinent or defining ‘for them, . 
| while they would show less predictability in BASES Penaao eee 
VERTED es factor is how important ‘the personality dimension is to 
an iedeyiduad., not how high or ite he scores on it. : 
In a pilot study of their. model, Bem and Allen (1974) reported | 
that persons whose friendliness and conscientiousness were pertinent 
- characteristics were consistent in their expressions of these \ 
“behaviors across situations and were also. Judged more consistent 
by: friends and relatives. on those traits.. In contrast, individyals Pa 


‘for whom Rnese were not relevant personal dimensions described 


Figure’ ie Nomottietic versus Taographic, Approach to the : ‘ 


z- 


a a 


’ Adapted: from Bem and. Allen (1974) 
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, A.  Nomothetic Assumptions 
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Person . o. Manifests Similar Amounts 
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.\ Scores High a of Friendliness Across 


On Friendliness 
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B. The Idiographic Approach 
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Pertinent —> 

Characteristi 
Person, : 
Scores High 


On Friendlines 


Not a Pertinent. 
Characteristic 
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" Situations and OveriTime . 


~ 


Consistency 


Across Situations 


and Over Time 


e/ 


Inconsistency 


Across Situations 


_ and Over Time _ 


‘ 


+ , meas 
themselves. ‘aa were. rated ‘by others as less consistent across 


situations, irrespective of how High shay scored on pencil and ~ 
paper tests\of these traits. 

While Bem and Allen (1974) addressed the issue of the low 
predictability in behaviors across situations, their observations | 
are relevant to the. aging paceon who is exposed over time to new 
situations and to varying contingencies of old ‘situations. rf 
the same relations hold in how people change over time as across 


situations ,: then it would be expected that there are different 


patterns of change in salient, ared to less central character- | 


istics. The latter would be more likely to be influenced by | 


situational factors and social expectations for -how one is supposed, 
to grow old. On the other hand, one's central characteristics 

would probably, be relatively stable, even as erivironmental demands 
change. In addition, these more enduring characteristics would 
differ from one person to another. | : 

_ Several lines of invantivecion using an idiographic’ model of 
personality and aging can be suggested, including: 1) retrSpbective| 
studies, in which older perséns describe how they perceive they :. 
have changed in their defining characteristics; 2) cross-sectional } 
comparisons to determine what characteristics tend to be frequently 
seen as pertinent by young and old; and 3) sequential studies that i 
follow how a person's defining and less central characteristics 
change over time. By. identifying characteristics that are both 4% 
subjectively important to the individual and have value in predicting 


4 


behavior, these studies would lead to a more cogent understanding of 
_ gf 
-—- : ie ‘ 
* , ae. pe : 
8 


. 
\ 


whether and how we change over time than currently exists.. 
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+Well- Being As A Measure of Adaptation. a a 


‘ 


A second problem in the literature on personality and, aging is 


o ) 


the reliance on measures of well-being and ‘lite satisfaction as } 
indicators of the adequacy of adaptation. There has been consider- 
able research on whether a certain life-style such as active or ’ 
disengaged, or if possessing some other personal quality ‘de’ related 
ee to successful aging, Morale or life satisfaction, however, are sok 
-good indicators "of adaptation for several reasons. First, they are 
inappropriate when assegsing an inattietonalived sample or any 
other group of aged persons in which there are likely to be persons S 
with senile ‘dementia. Brain damaged older persons’ tend to deny any 
‘problems: or difficulties, with denial more pervasive when there is, 
"greater beadn impairment (Zarit and Kahn, 1974). As a consequence, 
an @lder person with 2 acai dementia may report greater life | 
satisfaction or higher morale as the conséquence of increasing 
brain pathology, and not because he scseenued a carkath trait, is 
active or inactive, or has participated in a particular, tréatment — 
program. Among the non-brain damaged elderly, measures of well- 
being or life satisfaction May also reflect a tendency to deny 
problems. Since the various scales that have been used have * 
generally not included a correction bine: eee social desirability, 


responses may reflect the concern of some older persons to give 


the “right” answers or to portray themselves in a positive light in 


i] ‘ =o 


9 


Linits of Life Satisfaction Hesauces meets 5 
“| / id ss 
A. Responses reflect ,social desizability. 

B. Cogni tively-impairedeldbrly ‘report more 

satisfaction ‘as their deficits increase. 

‘¢. They are appropriate aw aggregate, not 
ial a measures of adaptation. There 
is no control for’ unique panei people 
give to questions: oe hee 


D. They are too restricted as measures of 


° ‘adaptation. a a 


~ 
A 


y younger persons 058 should not’ niriimize the, affects of this type, 


life satisfaction ae that the meaning of the scores are ‘ambiguous, 
; affect is better adapted than: someone: else reporting less. In 
the scores of groups~of anxious or Sepreases patients, for exampie, 


” -have been found -to titted in some gtatigbicnt sense iia those of ; 


: non-patient samples. A person whose BCORGS ‘improve on "heh es 


the: researcher's ares sacs today's cohort an elderly are less 


educated and less sophisticated | about ' research on ‘the average than 


of response bias on any rating scala. ee og ‘ ) 


The most critical ‘limitation of measures of Well-being or ° ; 
and it ‘is by no means inna aes a eeeion esateiny more positive 


measures of mood | \ that have been developed with clinical ‘samples, 


measure thereby moves from a rage in which’ one! s affect is usually 


dysfunctional to a-‘condition nat is awe? ‘typical of tHe general 


a 


population, kad not associated with impaired Punevionings ‘In, 


‘ SEREEANE the fluctuations of morale of a non~patient aeipie do 


not necessarily have a Similar relation to adaptation. Differences 
in, morale scores in non-clinical samples have not been validated as 
indicating Adee ene! ‘levels of adaptation. La¥son (1978) suggests . 
that che various. measures of: wilinbeitis RAEEEaenY statements about 
affect one would make in everyday conversations and cannot be used 
as an index of mental health. In-fact, higher morale may ‘not 


consistently be associated with better adaptation. According to’ 


’ Lowenthal and Chiriboga (1973). older persons who were judged by 


trained observers as more complex and _ creative » reported 


greater, levels of negative affect than. “ simple" persons, ‘who made 


aii, ae 


a” > 


‘ i" 
* ; ] 
. 
. 


few Gemands on. their environment, and were Judged as less resourceful 
and less well adapted by raters.’ 
Alternative ways of looking at the ‘unite of a person's 
sddoravion would be to focus on self-descriptions and ‘patterns of 
ak activities in which the person. engages. In stidies of outcome in se 
P nS pavenscerapy : hovexe and Dymond (1954) found that with successful 


treatment. there was a decrease in ‘the ‘discrepancy in descriptions: . 
; between. how ‘one saw oneself and how| one would like to be. A similar 
notion, could be applied to a person's ROR LP EIEN: One could determine (3 
_ what it is a aereon currently does and what it oe he would’ Like to. * 
me toting, It seents plausible that pereene with a greater discrepancy 
between what they are doing = what. they would like to be doing 
my would describe themselves and would be described by others as more — 
‘poorly adapted to their current situation cha those with smaller - 
discrepancjes. Certainly al ng individuals this way iotild yaete 
richer findings than merely a out if they aré active or | 
al Py disengaged. eae \ os ‘ t 
This eee of approach, fais sisoboen suggested by Flanagan (1978). + 
j awed’ on the responses of. national surveys of three cohorts, "30, 50 
and 70 year olds, he identified 1s areas or components which are oo 
related to the quality of life. Among the areas are such things as 
. material comforts, health and personal safety, relationships to- 
| family and friends, creative expression, and recreational activities. 
Flanagan also asked his sample how well their needs were met in 


these 15 cotponente: The oldest cohort reported their needs for 


, 210- 


12 


men, in contrast to both older women and younger men, were more ~ 


Ca 


to friends, werd t better an in older women. than | older men. Older 


dissatisfied with opportuni ties: for creative’ expresgion | and yébreational | 


t 
AGhAve ELAS Coupled ieocal their ari of satisfaction with work - 4 


activitién, these ere suggest ent Many older men may feel 


unfulfilled in SREOETEnE areas of their ‘Lives. + a 


ame 
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The third Probeet: in gristing research on personality and Sesing 


° 


a¢ the lack of ‘sequential studies. According to Schaie and FarnaD 


(1976). several patterns of change must be considered. ricue. itgis, 


bonethie that some traits ‘v6 strongly influenced by hereditary 


factors or are sane by the ¥avironment | in early childhood, and 

remain relatively constant over the lifespan. — Second, some traits 

may be influenced and modified by social events that oaocur at’ specific 
points during: the ‘Life cycle, iheluding marriage, parenthood, career,. 
changes, and - in Yatex life,” the losses that. ‘become increasingly i . & 
prevalent. Third, there may be traits which are modified in teaponse 

to social and cultural changes. In- addition, as the nen and Allen: 

(1974) analysis suggests, traits which are affected ‘by environmental 


s a5 ‘ ; ‘ a 


events or so cial change or even by early childhood influences may 
wary from one individual to another, ’ EO aia” ON, 
. . Most. of the research on pergonality and aging ‘aga been cross- 
sectional, raising the possiblity, that the findings ‘of ‘age differences et 
| reflect a ‘generational effect, rather than, age changes. Cohort 
effects are theoretically more strongly related to personality than © 7 
cognitive abilities, upon which- they have a marked influence. (schaie, 
‘ 1975) - Ina- few exceptions giars have been longitudinal studies 
de single cohorts, but the results of findingd may -unique to“ ee 
7 ; that generation or May confound age changes with the = ffects of 
Historical events. (Schaie and Parham, 1976). .To make ‘a more accurate ; . 
estimate of the effects of aging, cohort and social and outa. - 
events on personality, Schaie. and Parham (1976) propose using.a 
croas-sequentiaf, time merienttat research design , in which several 
- cohorts are followed : ‘longitudinally. ‘This method makes it possible’ 
to estimate. the effects yee cohort differences by . seeing. if initial 
age differences between cohorts remain stable or change over time. 
Thus, if 65- and 70-year-olds dig€fer in ratings of dependency at an- 
initial testing, the finding ata S-year follow-up that the paeees, - 
olds turned 70 now have sini lan dependency ratings suggests: an age 
change, If the results instead showed that the tings’ in dependency = 
. \ ‘of these two cohorts a not changed over time, that would suggest 
the importance of cohort. ‘Similarly, one can contrast. the findings 
of two or more cohorts making the ‘transition from. 65 to 70. ee # 


patterns of change in two watierdhions from 65 to 70. indicate the 


effects. of developmental processes, while ai fterent patterns ‘spaaeat 
- that unique historical events that occurred in one or both S-year-periods 
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Ana aittering atfects on personality of the coborta, 

ts A ff ‘ 

a 4, \ > Schaie and Parham £976)" applied this thod of |anaiysia, 
— 


: td persons une: were evaluated at Sisseasivs. 7> year intervals 


nent. Using a factor analysis of Auewttonnaive matey they obtained 
13 factors similar to dimensions of the 16 PF scale (Cattell, 1957), 


, and also six attitudinal measures. They found cohort ‘differences 4” 


in 9 of their 13 factors and 4 of tite attitudinal measures. Dei 
a "changes were appareat for only two factors, excitability and . 
universal political concern, both of which increased with age. In 
“addition, between the years 1963 to 1970, there were time changes 
in several traits, that is, ‘characteristics that showed a simi Day * 


< direct on of change in several cohorts. These included developing 
7 a practical, down-to-earth style, decreased positive interest in 
ae ¢ ; f . ’ . 

ra financial support and universal political concern, and increases 

"3 


: in cons ) atism and group dependency. These time changes are. 
7 | presumably \the result of the cultural andipolitical climate of that 
ce era, Other sequential studies have also indicated significant 
cohort effects on’ overall adjustment (Woodruff and Birren, 1972) ey 
and rigidity (Schaie and Labouvie-vief, 1974). ‘ 
This .research hea two major ‘implications for the study of 
personality and aSine First, it is apparent from the findings 
that a major source of differencés between young and old in 
psychological traits is due to cohort differences, rather" than 
“4 changes in age. ‘Second, there was evidence of considerable change 
over time in many pe eee See: The results emphasize. the 


2 we 
~~e i 
ot, 


-14- . 1 6 ' % 


‘wo - ranged in age from 22 to 7 at ‘the time of idieial measure- 


ac * 


, _ ‘ 
importance of social and cultural changes. , In hick, the authors ' 
suggest. little evidence of characteristics that have a life-long TA 
staBility because of the effects of biological factors or early 
‘childhood socialization (Schaie and Parham, 1976). These findings 
indicate that in evaluating personality in older persons it is 
important to consider, the influence of cohort and social change on 


behavior, as welt as, developmental changes.. 
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Research: on beaceaatato and aging has “been limited sdveral 
“factors, including nomethetic assumptions about, traits, - ov me 


‘Latogeaphic approach, which focuses on traits that individuals 


reliance on morale scales as measures of adaptation and the con- , 


founding of cohort, time of “measurement and age éffects. a, 


subjectively feel as important, will help clarify the patterns of 
change and Stability in adulthood* “and aging. Other, changes that are 
recommended are the development | of better measures of adaptation ‘ 
and the use of sequential research ‘designs. 
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